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a specially provided receptacle, like the Lion's Mouth, at 
Venice, whence all are handed to the printer, under such 
restrictions as are necessary to secure secrecy, the object 
being to enable each Senator to study the productions of 
every one of his colleagues without knowing whose opin- 
ion he is reading, and to profit by such study either in 
the way of modifying his own views, or in his final judg- 
ment, correcting errors or fallacies apparent in the draft 
judgments of the others, without of course special refer- 
ence to them. When this has been done within a fixed 
time, then each Senator will settle his own final judgment, 
and place it in the same receptacle for printing ; and 
when printed, the Chief Secretary will count the judg- 
ments in favor of, or against, the interested parties to 
the Arbitration, the majority becoming the judgment of 
the Tribunal, without however any disclosure of the 
name of the Members forming such majority. The pub- 
lication of the whole of the judgments still unsigned being 
postponed until the award has been complied with, or 
until such later time as the Senators in their wisdom shall 
decree — the Chief Secretary being the sole depository 
of the secret of authorship, until it be deemed advisable 
to record the judgments signed, in the Reports of the 
Court. In the event of the separate judgments of the 
majority being difficult to reduce in the form of a collec- 
tive judgment, a Committee of the authors of them, not 
however exceeding half their number, must be chosen by 
the Chief Secretary to summarize them, so as to form a 
condensed pricis of all the reasons and conclusions ar- 
rived at. 

Thus, in the course of a few years, will a body of 
Judge-made International Law grow up, embodying the 
collective results of the learning and industry of the 
ablest Jurists of the period. 

There then remains the enforcement of the decrees of 
the Tribunal. This must, as in the case of the Conven- 
tion which has suggested the idea, be left to the good 
faith of the parties and to the influence of public opinion. 
But the adhering Powers might well determine to with- 
draw from or suspend diplomatic regulations, as distin- 
guished from Consular or commercial relations, with any 
Recalcitrant, or might, as an extreme measure, combine 
to compel compliance by force, or by the infliction of 
some pecuniary or other penalty. 

If each of the adhering nations should elect, as is im- 
probable, a Member of the Court or College, and the num- 
ber be considered excessive for the decision of compara- 
tively insignificant disputes, or it be considered advisable 
to form a Court of Revision to which the judgment of a 
first Court should stand referred, then cases should in 
the first instance be brought before a Court composed of 
seven Members (two of which should be of the nationality 
of the disputants), chosen otherwise by lot or from a 
rota, and the judgment (always that of the majority) be 
subject to revision by the rest of the Senators having all 
the judgments delivered before them, the rules as to 
secrecy being observed. This would tend perhaps to 
give additional weight to the final judgment, and secure 
a more exhaustive consideration of each case, particularly 
of those which from their nature involved intricate and 
complex points of International Law. 

Such then is a broad outline of an International Court 
or College, for the determination of disputes between 
nations, and for the gradual development of a system of 
InterBatjpnal Law. Before it all nations, however power- 



ful or insignificant, would stand on a level of perfect 
equality. Its Members would have nothing to gain, or 
lose, from the fears or affections of monarchs or of peo- 
ples. Absolved from mere national allegiance, on a rank 
with the highest, free from all temptation and even 
cares, and knowing that in the future their reputation for 
honor, learning and impartiality would depend on their 
devotion to their duties, every incitement which operates 
on human nature and stimulates human ambition is 
offered them. 

Details as to the nature of the duties of the Chief Sec- 
retary and the staff, and as to how the difficulties of lan- 
guage are to be overcome, can be easily supplied. 

Insignificant, comparatively, as the location, and even 
the building, its library, its grounds and internal arrange- 
ments and economy at first sight may appear to be, to 
the two great objects in view, they are nevertheless of 
importance and will require much thought and care ; but 
for the present it suffices to broach the idea, to educate 
Sovereigns and peoples up to the point of entertaining it, 
and by discussion to perfect and give to it a practical 
significance. It is the habit of the human mind to re- 
gard all that savors of novelty with distrust — to declare, 
at first, every new suggestion as " impossible " of appli- 
cation — to fall back upon human nature as inherently 
incapable of ever realizing an ideal ; yet, every-day ex- 
perience demonstrates that what was but a mere effort of 
the imagination at one time may become, and generally 
does become, at another time, a reality which, when 
matured, the world wonders could ever have been dis- 
pensed with. — Herald of Peace, 



THE AMMEN RAM, "KATAHDIN." 

BY ALICE MAT DOUGLAS. 

One of the most unique vessels ever constructed is the 
Ammen Ram, which was launched at Bath, Me., on the 
fourth of Februar}'. Admiral Ammen of the United 
States Navy spent years of thought upon the model, and 
it approaches nothing ever known in fact or fiction, 
with the exception of the "Nautilus," which Jules 
Verne's imagination depicted as careering twenty thou- 
sand leagues under the sea. 

The ram is well named, for her only object is to run 
into the enemy's ships, and so powerful is she that she 
can cause destruction to the largest steel-clad vessels 
afloat. She is provided with a curious beak, which she 
will use in the same manner as the sword-fish uses his 
sword, namely, to plunge into the sides of vessels. 

She is two hundred and fifty-one feet long. Her 
extreme breadth is forty-three feet and five inches, and 
her total depth twenty-two feet and ten inches. She has 
a displacement of 2182 tons. Her normal draught is 
fifteen feet. 

She has two hulls, outer and inner ; the latter is two 
feet from the former, and runs the whole length of the 
vessel. It is divided into seventy-two water-tight com- 
partments. Thus if the enemy's ammunition damage the 
ram in one place, letting in the sea, she will still have 
seventy-one compartments all water-tight;, until seventy- 
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one other charges sufficiently powerful to penetrate her 
heavily armored sides have done their fatal work. 

And how very heavily armored is the Ammen Ram to 
be when she is in proper fighting trim ! The lower por- 
tion of the hull is disk shaped, rounding up to a sharp 
knuckle, which runs around the vessel six inches below 
the normal water mark. Above this knuckle the shape of 
the hull is a circular arc, known as the " turtle back " by 
reason of its resemblance to the back of the little animal 
nature has so well armored. The ram's " turtle back" is 
to be armored throughout, the thickness of the armor 
tapering from six inches at the knuckle to two inches at 
the crown of the deck. Below the knuckle is to be an 
armor belt varying in thickness from six inches to three 
inches. 

But her ugly beak will doubtless intimidate any foe 
who might be tempted to open fire upon her. This is a 
solid mass of wrought steel. It is conical, and securely 
fastened into the stem. Behind this beak she has a 
cushion of water, also one similar at the stern. 

When preparing for action she will try to get out of 
sight as much as possible. Everything on the outside 
that can be moved is to be taken within. The guns of 
her awning tower being prepared for the fray, she will 
then settle down into the water. There are about four- 
teen little Kingston valves over her sides, which can let 
water into over 150 water-tight compartments. This will 
cause the vessel to sink until the enemy can see nothing 
of her excepting a very small portion of the " turtle 
back," with the small, round, awning tower. This would 
not be much of a prize for the foe to fire at. 

The " Katahdin" will develop about 5000 horse-power. 
She has fifteen furnaces in all, which can register 160 
barrels of steam at the hottest of the combat. 

The ram has independent air-pumps and circulatory 
pumps. Should her smoke stack be shot off, she has a 
system of forced draft by means of two large blowers in 
each fire room. 

The vessel is to be thoroughly equipped with electric 
lights. The two separate dynamos were designed espe. 
cially for this ram. There are two circuits, the lighting 
circuit and the battle circuit, the two embracing about 
one hundred lights. There is also to be on the top of the 
awning tower a search light of eighteen inches. Edison 
has been much interested in the construction of the ram 
and he was expected at the launch, but was not present . 
What a cause for thankfulness, that so much of the mili- 
tarism of the world had been swept away before the won- 
derful inventions of electricity ! Had the generations of 
earth a few centuries back understood the power of elec- 
tricity, their murderous work might have been so much 
more destructive than it was that there would now be no 
people to enjoy this fair world God created for them. 

Taken all in all, the " Katahdin " is a wonderful inven- 
tion — more wonderful than the submarine crabs which 



Frank Stockton describes in his famous story portraying 
the semi-peaceful warships of the future. This ram has 
been the outcome of many minds, and its launch, occur- 
ring on one of the coldest days of the winter, was wit- 
nessed by thousands who came from all parts of the coun- 
try to be present on the occasion. 

The city took a general holiday. Much of the busi- 
ness was suspended. The flags on all the schools were 
flying. There was marching ; and in the evening there 
was a banquet, where many addresses were delivered. 
The day was so cold that the band could not render 
music at the launch. Perhaps it was just as well that 
they could not. Gay music seemed scarcely the thing at 
the launch of a vessel whose purpose is to sink vessels, 
sending their crews to a watery grave and an endless 
eternity. The ram is the only vessel of its kind ever 
constructed, and we sincerely hope it may be the last ; 
for the best way to produce war is to prepare for it. 

Bath, Me. 



PROPOSED TREATY FOR THE ANNEXATION 
OF HAWAII. 

Article 1. The government of the Hawaiian Islands 
hereby cedes, from the date of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of this treaty, absolutely and without reserve to 
the United States, forever, all rights of sovereignty of 
whatever kind in and over the Hawaiian Island-s and their 
dependencies, renouncing in favor of the United States 
every sovereign right of which as an independent nation 
it is now possessed ; and henceforth said Hawaiian Islands 
and every island and key thereunto appertaining, and 
each and every portion thereof, shall become and be an 
integral part of the territory of the United States. 

Art. 2. The government of the Hawaiian Islands also 
cedes and transfers to the United States the absolute fee 
and ownership of all public government or crown lands, 
public buildings or edifices, ports, harbors, fortifications, 
military or naval equipments, and all other public property 
of every kind and description belonging to the govern- 
ment of tha Hawaiian Islands, together with every right 
and appurtenance thereuuto appertaining. 

The existing law of the United States relative to public 
lands shall not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian 
Islands, but the Congress of the United States shall enact 
special laws for their management and disposition ; pro- 
vided that all revenue from or proceeds of the same, ex- 
cept as regards such part thereof as may be used or 
occupied for the civil, military or naval purposes of the 
United States, or may be assigned to the use of the local 
government, shall be used solely for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of the Hawaiian Islands, for educational and 
other public purposes. 

Art. 3. Until Congress shall otherwise provide, the 
existing government and laws of the Hawaiian Islands 
are hereby continued, subject to the paramount authority 
of the United States. The President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a com- 
missioner to reside in said Islands, who shall have the 
power to veto any act of said government, and an act 



